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Introduction 

The psychology of religion is a very new science. All of the books on the 
subject have appeared since 1900. The first of these were: Coe, The Spiritual 
Life; Granger, The Soul of a Christian; and Starbuck, The Psychology of Religion. 
They dealt especially with conversion, though Granger dealt with mystical experi- 
ences also. Since these beginnings, the field has been greatly extended, and it is 
the purpose of this reading course to give a survey of the various phases which are 
now represented in the literature. For the first ten years the books published 
dealt with special problems and employed various methods. The second decade 
is already marked by more comprehensive works which seek to systematize the 
material and methods previously developed, as well as to extend investigations 
farther. 

The first two chapters in each of the texts reviewed in this article deal with 
such preliminary questions as the nature and scope of the science of the psychology 
of religion, its history, and its place in the general field of psychology. The most 
comprehensive bibliography for all literature of the subject is given in the just- 
published Psychology of Religion by Professor Coe. 

In this reading course five topics have been chosen. Under each are grouped 
the books which treat that particular subject, though in practically every volume 
other questions are also discussed. These classifications must therefore be held 
somewhat lightly. To do justice to both subjects and authors, very frequent 
cross-references would need to be made. One of the more recent topics to 
be carefully discussed is "The Development of Religious Consciousness in the 
Race." It is placed first here, partly because logically it should have precedence, 
and partly because it may secure a general attitude for the study of the whole 
subject. The second group of books will deal with the ''Experiences of Indi- 
viduals," including the phenomena of conversion, and other variations in indivi- 
duals. The third general topic will be "Some Special Problems." Among these 
will be the idea of God, immortality, religious leaders, and sects. Here will be 
seen some of the most recent and significant results of the science we are consider- 
ing. The fourth division will treat of "The Dramatization of Religious Ideals." 
This involves the subjects of worship, ritual, hymnology, and prayer. It deals 
with the ceremonial aspect of religion in its modern form. The fifth topic is 
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"Mysticism," in which there is renewed and widespread interest. It is discussed 
from various points of view in the three quite different books indicated. 

Required Books in this Course 

I. The Development of Religious Leuba, The Belie} in God and Im- 

Consciousness in the Race: mortality. 
King, The Development of Religion. McComas, The Psychology of Re- 
Ames, The Psychology of Religious ligious Sects. 

Experience. jy. The Dramatization of Religious 

Leuba, A Psychological Study of Ideals: Worship, Hymns, 

Religion: Its Origin, Function, Prayer: 

and Future. Sears, A. L., The Drama of the 

II. Experiences of Individuals: Spiritual Life. 

Davenport, Primitive Traits in Henke, A Study in the Psychology 

Religious Revivals. of Ritualism. 

James, Varieties of Religious Ex- Strong, A. L., The Psychology of 

perience. Prayer. 
Burr, A. R., Religious Confessions y. Mysticism: 

and Confessants. Underhill, Practical Mysticism. 

III. Special Problems: God, Immor- Buckham, J. W., Mysticism and 

tality, Religious Leaders, Sects: Modern Life. 

Coe, The Psychology of Religion. Jastrow, The Subconscious. 

STUDY I 

Required Books 

King, The Development of Religion. Leuba, A Psychological Study of Reli- 

Ames, The Psychology of Religious Ex- gion: Its Origin, Function and Future, 
perience. 

Professor King's book does not assume that man is endowed with some ulti- 
mate innate religious instinct or perception. Rather the religious consciousness 
or attitude is viewed as developed in and through experience. This attitude 
arises in the same general manner as other attitudes, for example, the aesthetic 
and scientific. Like these, and like other attitudes which he mentions, religion 
is a certain sense of values. King finds his first task in distinguishing religion from 
other values, such as those of government and education, and in showing that this 
attitude of religion has arisen in connection with rituals and ceremonies. It has 
sometimes been held that ceremonials arise from pre-existing conscious states, but 
this author says: "The overt activity is not only the index of the hidden internal 
states of consciousness, but is also a factor in the very production of these states." 

This overt activity is the effort put forth to satisfy some end such as hunger. 
The sense of value is related to the intermediate steps between the desire (stimulus) 
and the fulfilment (response). These steps may be quite casual chance associa- 
tions taken over from previous generations or other tribes, as in the hunting, fish- 
ing, and mining customs of the Malays. Or they may be the overflow of impulse 
under tension, as in the rehearsal of a prospective fight. Whatever the nature of 
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the acts between the felt need and the object sought, they contribute to the sense 
of the value of that object. The means to an end help to produce the sense of 
value of that end. This principle is verified in our own experience when our 
appreciation of an object is heightened by a long succession of preliminary acts 
in obtaining it. 

In his fourth chapter King applies this method to the genesis of the religious 
attitude. He finds that the development of religion is due to the influence of the 
social group. Just as the development of language, art, and science takes place 
within the social order and is dependent upon that order, so it is with the emotional 
moods which constitute religion. The values shared by the group are felt to be 
more important than those expressed only by the individual. They are stabler. 
They last longer. They are more massive and commanding. "Psychologically 
the values of the group are not only higher than those of the individual, they are 
genuinely ultimate and universal." 

Where the social structure is loose and ineffective, as among certain West 
African tribes, no ceremonials of consequence develop, nor any religion. This 
apparently goes back to the fact that there is scarcely any food problem for these 
people, and the most potent cause of social evolution is therefore lacking. Among 
the Semites, on the contrary, the exigencies of their desert environment occasioned 
compact clans with a persisting social structure. King holds that "every one of 
their religious beliefs can be shown primarily to have been the evaluation of some 
special activity. ' ' Illustrations of the same relation of religion to the social organi- 
zation are found among the native Australians, the Kafirs of South Africa, the 
Todas of India, and the Dyaks of Borneo. 

Among the spontaneous expressions of primitive group life which generated 
attitudes of religious quality and intensity were feasts, dances, and dramatic 
rehearsals of crucial experiences. These occurred before and after periods of 
tension and uncertainty; that is, in connection with war, the changing seasons, 
phases of the moon, eclipses, etc. They were particularly festive occasions. 
Religion shows itself not as having a content or substance of its own; rather its 
activities are those of the natural economic, military, and tribal interests in which 
the group is united and solidified, and brought to experience new and ideal values. 
Thus the habit of cleanliness among the Japanese became religious, as did the care 
of the dairies among the Todas. 

The sixth and seventh chapters may be regarded as somewhat in the nature 
of digressions from the main argument of the book. The problem of the "Mys- 
terious Power" will be referred to in connection with "Spirits" elsewhere, and 
another view of the relation of magic and religion will be suggested. 

The eighth chapter resumes the subject of the evolution of religion, but shows 
that it is impossible to maintain that religion always develops through the stages 
of fetishism, animism, naturalism, pantheism, henotheism, and ethical mono- 
theism. It seems truer to the facts to hold that the religious attitude may develop 
in connection with almost any activities which vitally concern social groups, and 
these are extremely various and do not occur in any uniform sequence. 

The origin and development of deities may also be explained by regarding 
them as embodiments of the value-sense of social groups. This is impressively 
seen in the fact that the deities are so far identical with the objects of supreme 
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interest. Agricultural peoples deify maize and rice. Shepherds worship sheep. 
Warriors deify soldiers. Hunters regard their game likewise. Monarchies have 
monarchical deities. It is at the point where human beings in the persons of kings 
and leaders become the centers of attention that the deity is humanized and attains 
ethical character. Thus King says the character of Yahweh was built up. "All 
such concepts as those of sin, holiness, faithfulness to Yahweh, have definite ante- 
cedents in the primitive Semitic social life." 

The volume concludes with interesting discussions of some pathological 
religious phenomena and of the significance of supernaturalism. Valuable 
reinterpretations of many familiar Christian conceptions are here suggested, with 
unmistakable evidences of the author's own positive and constructive interest. 

(Study I will be completed in March) 
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STUDY V 
THE DEPARTURE AND RETURN OF JESUS (18:1—21:25) 

First day. — §24. The arrest of Jesus: 18:1-14. Read John 18:1-6. The 
betrayal has already been foreshadowed in 13:2, 21, 26-30. What characteristic 
elements in this Gospel's view of Jesus are emphasized in this account of the 
betrayal ? Notice that the Gospel of John contains no account of the agony in 
Gethsemane. Would such an account have contributed to the picture of Jesus 
as this evangelist conceived him ? 

Second day. — Read John 18:7-11. Even in the hour of his betrayal and 
arrest Jesus appears the master of the situation, solicitous only for the safety of 
his disciples. What was their behavior, according to Matthew and Mark? 
How is it described here ? How does the evangelist interpret this escape of the 
disciples ? We have seen that he likes to dwell on the fulfilments of Jesus' sayings. 
Is the reference to John 17:12 ? The evangelist says the swordsman was Peter, 
and that his victim's name was Malchus. Is vs. 1 1 6 a reflection of the Gethsemane 
story of the earlier Gospels? Cf. Mark 14:36 and parallels. How does this 
account of the betrayal and arrest differ from the accounts in the earlier Gospels, 
Matt. 26:47-56; Mark 14:43-52; Luke 22:47-53? 



